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The President’s Invitation 


You have a most cordial invitation to attend the 1950 Summer 
Session of the American Institute of Cooperation in Stillwater 
This annual meeting will begin Monday, August 2Ist, and con 
clude on Thursday evening, August 24th. It is the first time a 
national agricultural organization of this importance has ever met 
in Oklahoma. I am sure the program will be of benefit and in 
terest to all farm friends, and I urge you to come to our campus 
for this meeting. 


Henry G. Bennett 


President 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


On The Cover 


The American Institute of Cooperation will meet on th 
Oklahoma A. & M. college campus August 21-24, and plans for the 


national meeting were discussed recently by the four men pictured 
on the cover. Seated are Dr. Adlowe L. 
keting, left, and Dr. Henry G. Bennett, A. & M. preside nt; standing, 
Howard S. Whitney, assistant professor of marketing, left, and 


Larson, professor of mar 


James R. Enix, assistant economist of the Extension division. Lat 
son is general chairman of the AIC conference, and Whitney and 
Enix are assistant general chairmen 
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The Research Program 
of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


By GEORGE F. CHURCH, Editor 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


The keys to an understanding of Oklahoma's agriculture are two 
The relative recency of settlement; and the great diversity of climate, 
soil, and terrain. Some would add a third, petroleum development 


But the effect of oil production on agriculture is highly debatable 
Indeed, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station economists hav 
spent much time in patient spadework on this topic and still have a 
great deal to learn about it. So introduction of that topic here would 
be more confusing than enlightening. 


Agriculture in Oklahoma is so new that some of the farm land 
is still managed by the men who first plowed it. Little of the land is 
beyond its third generation of ownership. Therefore Oklahomans 
have not had time to build up a traditional body of knowledge on how 
to handle their soil. 


We have had time, however, to learn that Oklahoma’s land cannot 
always be handled the way it was in older areas. For one thing, there's 
that matter of diversity. Oklahoma includes every condition found from 
the Coastal Plains of the South Atlantic States to the High Plains just 
below the Rocky Mountains. Half the nation’s geographic differences 
are here compressed into less than one-fortieth of its area. Oklahoma 
has portions of the Corn Belt, the Cotton Belt, and the Old West. In 
between lies a transition area, where north and south, east and west, 
meet and merge. 


Oklahoma’s annual rainfall ranges from more than 50 inches in 
the southeast to less than 20 at the Panhandle’s western tip, and seasonal! 
distribution also varies from east to west (see map). 


Altitude rises from less than five hundred feet in the southeast 
almost five thousand at the New Mexico line. 


Growing season is 240 days along the Red River in the southeast 
and only 180 in the Panhandle. 
Two Major Soil-Type Dividing Lines in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma stands astride two of the nation’s major soil-type divid 
ing lines. West are the Permian Redbeds, and the pedocal soils wher: 
minerals accumulate. Eastward the soils are Pennsylvanian in geologi: 
origin, and higher rainfall leaches out the lime and phosphates. 


The eastern Ozarks resemble the Appalachians; there are bayous 
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Oklahoma A. & M. College. Diversity of possible products increases 
many-fold the number of subjects needing agricultural research. 


Members of the American Institute of Cooperation are, of course, 
especially interested in research in agricultural economics and rural so 


ciology, and the research in those fields will serve to illustrate what is 
laced by each the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station’s 13 de 


partments. 


Oklahoma Has 16 Major Type-of-Farming Areas 


Ihe station’s economists have tentatively outlined 16 major type-ol 
farming areas in the state (see map). Each of the 16 includes many 


minor variations. Farm management studies, particularly, must be mul 
tiple in order to cover the many different combinations of conditions 
existing in Oklahoma. For example, a recently completed analysis of 
cotton production methods in this state had to be prepared and pub 
lished for each of three areas: ‘The Arkansas River Valley and adjacent 
uplands, the lower Red River area, and the southwestern plains section 


Ihe Station's first agricultural economics project of record was a 
study of tenure and the economic status and progress of farmers. The 
interest in tenure studies still continues, which suggests the complexity 


of this problem. 


The second “ag. ec.” project was labelled, “Taxation as it affects 
agriculture.” ‘Today’s projects are pointed toward securing data that 
will provide the raw material for public and private thinking on tax 


————— ae 


Sixteen major type-of-farming areas are outlined on the map, prepared by agricul 
tural economists in an analysis of farming opportunities in Oklahoma. Each of 
the 16 areas includes many minor variations. The State’s wide variety of soils 
and climate makes possible a great diversity in the kind of crops and livestock 
which can be produced. 
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problems; for example, the types of landowners and the kind of property 
characteristically held by each type. Both taxation and ownership 
studies today tend to cluster around the relation of petroleum (subsur 
face) and agricultural (surface) rights in land a not unnatural 
development in a state where more often than not the surface and sub 
surface are und ntrol of different persons, and where the subsurface 
rights are freely traded and subdivided without too much attention to 


surface holdings 


Third project the agricultural economics series introduced two 
subjects of research that have since developed greatly: “cotton” and 
“marketing.” It is interesting to note that the number of cotton mar- 
keting projects has been considerably greater than the livestock and grain 
marketing projects combined, reflecting the economic readjustment stil! 
under way in King Cotton’s erstwhile territory. The most recent project 
in this field is titled: “Marketing mechanically harvested cotton.” 


Research Program in Oklahoma Must Be Varied 


Che farm research program faced with the diversity of conditions 
xisting in Oklahoma must of necessity be varied, and broad in scope. 


Also, it must be flexible to meet rapidly changing conditions in an area 
whose resources are just beginning to be recognized. 


Variety, broad scope, and flexibility in the Oklahoma Agricultura! 
f ? 
Experiment Station’s research program are provided by “on the spot’ 
| | } 
research. Centers are set up in various parts of the state, wherever some 
special problem or opportunity exists. These centers range from perm 
anent locations, on land owned or under long-time lease, to one-year tests 
mm land furnished by a cooperating farmer (see map) 


Phe Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station now has 17 special! 
stations five of them in cooperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Local or area tests are conducted at seventy-five to a 


hundrs d low ations ¢ ich Veal 


Each location, permanent or temporary, has a definite place in a 
state-wide program. Each has the benefit of the laboratory equipment 
and trained scientific personnel of the Main Station at the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College at Stillwater. Each is, in fact, a part of one unified, 
state-wide system of agricultural research—a going concern, ready to ap 
ply the methods of science to solving agricultural problems wherever and 
whenever they may zrise within the state. 


An on-the-spoi research program not adequately integrated with, 
and supported by, the work of the Main Station at Stillwater could have 
only two outcomes. Either there would be a scattering of poorly sup- 
ported research locations without adequate laboratory facilities and with 
inexperienced and poorly trained personnel, or the cost would be pro 
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The Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station—Main Station, special stations, 
and temporary locations-—-provides an “on the spot” research program. The 
Lake Car! Blackwell area and Perkins farm (top of map) are included in the 
Main Station headquarters at Oklahoma A. & M. college, Stillwater. There are 
17 special stations, with five of them in cooperation with the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. Each center of research, permanent or temporary, has 
a definite place in a state-wide program. Each has the benefit of the laboratory 
equipment and trained scientific personnel of the Main Station. 


hibitive. The state-wide em of research meets the need at th 
mum cost consistent wi research. Results from each 
tion are immediately 

vherever the results may apply 


Teamwork Is Important in Modern Research 


The Oklahoma Agriculture Experiment Station—Main Station 
special stations, and temporary locations—is primarily a group of men 
Each man is picked for his job because of experience and thorough train 
ing in some scientific specialty related to agriculture. Two or more of 
these men usually work as a team. The day of the long-haired, eccentric 
scientist isolated in an attic is gone, if it ever existed. “Teamwork is as 
important in modern research as it is in modern football. 


Research projects of broad scope seldom are organized from the top 


down. Rather, such a program builds up project by project, as need for 
nformation arises on farms and ranches. 


The final step in the agricultural research process is putting the r 
sults to work on the farms and ranches of the state. That, under pro 
visions of the various laws establishing the land-grant college system, is 
the task of the Oklahoma Agricultural Extension Service, another branch 
of the Oklahoma A. & M. College. 











ericultural Experiment Station 


h and extension people have recognized the need o' 
in intermediate step that alf research, half extension. It is the step 


hich industrial research call ilot plant stage.” A scientific fact 


is integrated with existing farm 


mn lis situation, the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
station has established the post of farm coordinator. One of the state's 
most successful county agents Was picked for the job. Under his guid 
about twenty carefully selected farmers try out new crops, equip 


tices which research has indicated may prove valuable. 


ance 


ment, ind 


t has taken hold so well that promising research is being 
put into practice before the researcher himself has completely ove1 
come the cautious reserve imposed by a_ scientific method. For ex 
ample, a few tests in southwestern Oklahoma showed the possibility of 
improving sandy lands with a loam or clayey subsoil by deep plowing 
o put more fine-textured material on the surface. The farm coordi- 
nator encouraged trial of the method by a few of his cooperators. 
Today the practice is spreading as fast as equipment can be obtained 
Indeed, the soils scientist who started the experiments has been forced 
into what son mig 


to prevent use the method on unsuitable soil types and to insure 


ht consider premature publication of his results, 


that corres ost-plowing management Is given 


Station Now Has 240 Active Projects 


Phe Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station currently has 


‘ 
of these relate to “grassland farming.’ This program includes al! 


phases of tl biect, from breeding better grasses to the color of the fat 


about 240 active research projects under way. As indicated above, many 


in vrass-tattene beef 


as been an important program ever since this Sta 
in 1891, and continues to be Currently, the soils 
20 projects, not counting those limited to simple 


i spt cui 


wram includes at least a dozen projects each on corn, 

ind small grains, in addition to the extensive programs 
crops and legumes for soil improvement. 

cultural crops research, emphasis is put on soil manage 

nent, breeding Oklahoma-adapted varieties, and on methods of 
growing ; ide? ty of crops fot shipment and for processing. 

ind poultry have emphasized the utilization of feedstuffs 

n Oklahoma, and improvement in the quality of the 


ind dairy pl vmducts 
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The agricultural engineering research program, recently greatly 
expanded, has projects in the fields of irrigation, cotton mechanization, 
and development of other types of machinery and farm. structures 
adapted to Oklahoma conditions. 

Forestry, a relatively new department here, emphasizes farm 
forestry. 

Home Economics research has projects on the uses of Oklahoma 
grown foods and fibers; and rural sociology emphasizes population and 
tenancy studies. 

The Station also, of course, has the usual projects in variety test 
ing, insect and plant disease control, etc., common to all state experi 


ment stations. 


Agricultural Economics 


The Agricultural Economics Department which issues this bi 
monthly publication is a division of the School of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. People often ask: ‘‘What is the job 
of a Department of Agricultural Economics?” Perhaps that question 
can be answered by a partial listing of titles of published results o: 


research over the past twenty years. 


Such articles and bulletins as the following will indicate the COPE 


of interest of this Department: 


Cooperation: 
“Cooperative Marketing and Purchasing by Oklahoma Farmers 
“Agricultural Cooperation in Oklahoma.” 
“Membership Relations in Farmer Cooperatives.” 


Cotton: 
“The Effect of Cotton Driers on Grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
‘The Effects of Cleaning and Conditioning Equipment of Gins 
on Cotton Grades in Oklahoma.’”’ 


Credit: 
“Sources and Use of Credit for Oklahoma Farmers.” 
Land Use: 
“Agricultural Land Use as Influenced by Mineral Development 


Management: 


“Farm Production Costs.” 
“Does a Program of Conservation Interfere with Farm Operation?” 
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What is Balanced Farming?” 

Farm Income and Stability of Farm Plans.” 

Large Scale Business Management in Farming.” 

Milk Price and Feed Price Relationships in Oklahoma.’ 

‘Farm Returns from Pasturing Wheat.” 

\W 1 Far Dollar Goes Farthest? 

A Method of Determining Rates for Farm Machine Work and 


(,ustom Work 


A Statistic Handbook of Oklahoma Agriculture 


laxation 
{ Distribution of Oklahoma Farm Taxes 


AliU 
of the Graduated Land Tax.” 


indicate - { ariety ol topics in which the De 
is far from complete 


n each issue of Current Farm 
he demand, supply and price 


These reports represent the best 


} 


ill sources of information, of what 


for a particular commodity 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics are trained 
inagement and in the study of economic conditions 1 

Graduates are prepared for such work as: farm 
research; agricultural extension; managership ol 


buying and selling associations; work with farm 


and farm mortgage companies, banks, merchandising firms, 
packers, gins, and elevators. Many graduates become county 


i, x, 4 


etaries of chambers of commerce, and agricultural advisors to 


wents ae | 


business houses and railway companies. Many take employment with 


state and federal agencies. 


In general, it probably can be said that Agricultural Economists 
it this Station are interested in anything which points toward helping 
the farmer bring into proper balance the various things he uses fo 


production so that his farm will yield its highest continuing income. 


I 1 Parcher 


Membership Relations in Farmers’ Cooperatives* 


Membership relations are as important as sound financial manage 
farmers’ cooperative. Such a cooperative is com 
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posed of farmer members who form their own organization to provide 
services for themselves. In Oklahoma and most other states, each mem 
ber has one vote in his organization, which means that democratic con 
trol is exercised if the member takes advantage of the ballot. If the 
member is to cast his ballot intelligently and be loyal to the organization, 
it is necessary that information relating to the cooperative be supplied 
o membership.* If management carries out the wishes of the member, 
then information on their wishes must reach the management. In the 
ideal case there would be a free exchange of information between the 
two groups. Knowledge by both groups of the desires and activities of 
the other will bring about a more effective use of the cooperative by 
its members. 

The need for membership relations work is generally recognized 
In some cases it may happen that a cooperative making a success fi- 
nancially may neglect its members by failing to give them information 
about their own business. Many cooperatives which have failed have 
been guilty of membership neglect. In other cases, the management 
may not want ito give information, believing that the information will 
reach their competitors and consequently cause them damage. That 
the information might injure them competitively by aiding thei! 
competitors apparently is not a great possiblity. A survey several years 
igo of 61 cooperative fieldmen showed 45 fieldmen favoring giving to 
members all the information they might ask for concerning the associ 
ition.+ Only five of the 16 objecting did so on the grounds that 
{ Ts. 


the information might reach compe 


In most cases the membership job is not purposely neglected 
Rather, the pressure of other duties prevents giving attention to 


} 
problem. Lack of knowledge of the operative by its members 


courages suspicion and preven operative from operating as 


j 
fectively as it might oh the extent of any membership relat 
ograms will be ( cost, no program at all might be m 


ostly than a program 
[yYPES OF INFOR he int! ation may be separated 
groups previously 
|. Information 
Il. Information t he rativ om the members 


Che first type ol tion is the one usually considered in merm 


wrship relations As tl member is a part-owner of the organization 
he in interested in detailed information on operation, just as are al 
ywners of most businesses The questions which he asks in his ow 


mind might be listed in the following manner 


It is also necessary that information be interchanged between the cooperative and the public 


+ J. W. Jones, Membership Relations of Cooperative Associations, Farm Credit Administration 
Cooperative Division, Washington, D. C., Bulletin No. 9, October 1936, pp. 71-72. 
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Volume. How much business did we do this past year? How 
does it compare with other years? What are the causes of any 


' 
changes: 


Margins. How large are the margins on the products handled? 
How do they compare with (a) those of previous years, (b) 
those charged by competing firms, and (c) those charged by 


other ¢ operatives: 


How much does it cost to market our products? Ar 
ing reduced? How do they compare with margins? 
the largest items making up costs? Are the costs 


d? What are the possibilities for future 


i 


vs compa ed with earlier years: 
‘ed 2 Wi } : 
compare wit anges in volume: Vhat share ol 
savings? How do the earnings per unit handled 
Mmiuar coop ratives? What shares of the 
stock dividends, (b) cash patronage dividends, 
rred patronage dividends, (d) stock purchases, (e) al 
reserve, (1) general reserve, (g) revolving fund, and 


ther uses? How have the cumulative totals of these items 


changing? 


sheet How large are assets, liabilities, and net worth: 


compare wit Cariler yearsr 


What plans does the organization have for the future? 
construction contemplated? Will more products be 


ties of this cooperative in fu 
ise or decrease? Are the pros 
or decreasing demand for the products 


yvernment programs affect operations? 


that which the organization 


cases this type of information 


i 


true not only of cooperatives 


ttle to find out about the wishes 


hort yee rs 
checking on the wishes of consumers 


Its effective use | 
the cooperative 


following would help de- 
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Plans for the future often include new construction to handle more products and 
. . . pe . 
provide better service. Picture above shows contrast of old and new buildings of a 


cooperative located in north central Oklahoma. 


Services. Are the services now being provided adequate? Whi 
would you like added? How much would you be willing to 
pay for this added service? Should the organization ope rate yn) 


i cash basis? Should products be trucked to and from 


country? 


Products. Should othe: products be handled? Shou! 


now handled be dropped? 


Financial record \re vou satisfied with the savings ol 


operative? What improvements would you suggest? 


savings be handled as they are now: 


Policies. Do you tavor each of the policies (listed) now fol 


lowed by vou cooperative?) Do you think that storage « ipacity 
should be greatly increased at present? What changes would 
you like to sce brought mout in the association? 

' 


Information Methods \ wide variety of methods is available fo 


presenting information to members* and for obtaining data on th 


* The bulletin by Jones, previous 
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titudes. The program used varies with the size and type of organiza 
tion. Small associations could not afford a costly program. Some in- 
formation methods are suggested below: 


\. Direct Personal Contact. These methods are valuable both 
for presenting and obtaining information. 


Meetings. ‘The annual meeting of the cooperative is the most 
common means of information exchange. It must be well 
planned.* Here is information concerning the cooperative 
presented to the members in the form of reports from the 
management. In addition, management is directed by the 
ballots in the selection of directors and may obtain views from 
the floor on matters of policy. Other meetings such as sum 
mer picnics, neighborhood schoolhouse and farm home meet- 


ings, and special meetings of the entire membership may 


ve a better mutual understanding. 


Employees. Employees may greatly aid membership under- 
standing. If they are informed about the affairs of the associ- 
ation and are encouraged to explain them, the members may 
come better informed. Conversely, ideas of members may 
transmitted to the association. The success of this method 
lependent on the extent that the employees meet the 
Fieldmen can be of great aid in this respect. 


mbers, however, can be of some 


of the board of directors, as 


nembership, have an oppo 
cooperative informed and a 
ymed of what the members 
he successtul performance of 


aids. 


mes advisory groups or councils can 
transmission of information. They ar 


he entire area served by a co 


may lled in for advice and for aid in 


‘ 


cooperative policies to the membership. 


and Questionnaires. Of aid in determining the 


vishes of members are per sonal interviews and questionnaires 


} 


Phe questionnaire may be used as part of the interview. The 


* For a discussion on planning for the annual meeting see French M. Hyre, Making the Most of 
Your ¢ p Annual Meeting, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Research and 
Service Division, Washington, D. C., Miscellaneous Report No. 92, November 1945. 
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object is to determine the members’ wishes by contact 


members personally or by mail. 


B. Printed Information. Printed information may be supplied 


members to inform them about association affairs or about 
lated problems 


|. Reports \udits are frequently printed and supplied 
members. Emphasis should be placed on making them u1 
derstandable to the average member. Relatively few mem 


bers will likely be familiar with accounting terminology 


Miscellaneous Pamphlets. Miscellaneous pamphlets relatin 
to problems concerning the cooperative may be supplied, such 
as annual outlook, production advice, and analysis of income 


tax questions 


Newsletters and House Organs. Printed or duplicated | 
formation is an effective means of getting information t 
members.* Its success is largely dependent upon the effor 
and skill put into editing. A house organ should be mor 
than a series of clippings from other sources. It should a 
tempt primarily to inform members on the affairs of 
association. 


New Stories. As stories about cooperatives and their m 
bers are of interest to readers in most areas, attempts to keep 
newspapers informed will likely prove profitable. Adverti: 
ing space is frequently used to inform members and_ the 
public 


Radio. Whe radio is being used by some cooperatives, part 
ularly the larger organizations covering a wide area. The 

of news and market broadcasts has much to recommend 

A survey by the Federal Communication Commission shows 
that 81 percent of farm people having radios listened to pro 
grams giving market reports, and talks on farming.** Market 
reports are second only to news broadcasts. Several of the 
larger cooperatives in Oklahoma are using daily broadcasts 


Contests and Scholarships. Contests with awards given may b 
used to stimulate cooperative thinking. ‘They may be of various 
types such as speakings, essay or quiz contests. Scholarships 
have been given by many organizations which permit young 
men to attend cooperative short courses. One organization 
Oklahoma has given college scholarships. 


* Several Oklahoma cooperatives use these forms of printed information 
** Cited in ‘Farmers Prefer Broadcasts Marketing Activities, January 1946, USDA. PMA, W 
ington, D. C., pp. 19-20 
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\ wide variety of methods is available for presenting information to cooperative 
members, and radio, through use of news and market broadcasts, has much to rec- 
ommend it. Some cooperatives present daily broadcasts of market reports and agri- 
cultural news which are of particular interest to farm people. 


Ihe lists of types of information and of the information methods 
l be extended even further. Costs will certainly limit the extent 
1 any membership program. Whatever the means used, the object 
should be to enable the cooperative to operate more effectively as a 
esult of the exchange of information between the cooperative and its 
nembers fdlowe L.. Larson. 


College Training and Marketing Research 
Useful to Cooperatives 


(‘EDITOR'S NOTI This article was written primarily for a 
sroup of persons having a special interest in cooperative organizations 
Naturally. therefore, it lays stress on the services the land-grant colleges 
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offer to cooperatives. It should be noted, however, that the services 
mentioned herein are equally available and equally useful to all 
branches and units of the nation’s marketing system, whether individu 


sie 


ally managed, partnership, corporation, or cooperative.) 


Farm production has become highly specialized in recent years 
The farmer no longer produces primarily for home consumption but 
produces for unknown consumers both in the domestic and foreign mat 
kets. This trend plus governmental activities concerning agriculture 
has caused the farmer to be more conscious of the necessity of being 
not only a good production technician but also of possessing a bette 
understanding of the economic and social forces existing within the 


economy. 


Coupled with specialized production has been the necessity for 
a highly specialized marketing system. Consequently — special 
ized marketing agencies and methods have developed to aid in moving 
goods from the producer to the consumer. As the marketing system 
has become more complex, business firms, including cooperatives and 
other marketing agencies, have realized the need for better trained pet 
sonnel and have encountered many problems on which additional re 
search is needed. They are turning to the educational institutions as a 


source from which to obtain needed personnel and research. Specitically 


in the case of the land grant colleges, the schools of agriculture are pro 
viding courses which will better equip individuals to fill positions of re 
sponsibility with agricultural marketing agencies. Also, through th 
agricultural experiment stations, more research work is being directed 
towards the solution of marketing problems. This work has been aided 
by the passage of the Research and Marketing Act, which granted federal 


finds specifically for marketing research. 


College Training of Personnel 


A general tendency has existed with cooperative associations in the 


past to employ individuals for key administrative positions who did not 
have adequate training or lacked the experience necessary to fulfill the 
requirements for the position, Quite frequently an individual would 
be selected on the basis of the fact that he would accept the position for a 
lower salary than other applicants. With some cooperatives, although 
their salaries were in line with other business firms, they were unable to 
secure desired employees since the individual could receive greate: 
benefits, such as a retirement plan and health insurance, from other 
business organizations. As a result of this situation, many cooperatives 
found themselves in the position that they could not adequately compet: 
in the labor market for personnel. In many cases, cooperatives have act 
ually failed as a result of poor and inefficient management. If failure 
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management olten became the 
In view of these conditions, and 
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associations. One or 
keting of agricultural 
leges. 


one COUPrse 


in cooperative 
\ericultural Ex 
a working knowledge 


This 


the man who must compet 


| 
or the tat 


partment ol 
the student 


co ype rative associations 


must manage one me! 


ial covered in the « 


Mater 


lege includes history and principle 


OD 
i 


chasing associations; types of ¢ 
Operalives, organizing COOpera 
tive associations with emphasis 


} 
i 


ship relations and pooling and limitation 


tives. Itisa requ red course ol 


taken during t 

COUTTS 
es of coop tt Wilh specia 

phase | cooperation with spec 


7Zations Lo Give 


This has tended 


some ot thre tical pro 


prac 


and distribution 


Disc ussion ol COO] 


: 
d to this one cours 


limite 


nite reference is made to 


finance course; attention is d 
tural COOPEeral ive credit associa 
fo. National | 


Credit Reference 


courses 


( ooperatives, 
Associations. 
the 


marketing 


in department, especi 


tt | it] 
Cuilurai al LiTCe 


problems course is offered 
opportunity of selecting a 
LPhes 
and purchasing. 


Mast rs’ 


pre sented in various courses in 


resear¢ h. 
Research relat d 


rial for theses 


the 


In order to insure adequate 


Operative assoc lation or othe 


to farmers, these more specific 


courses taught in othe 


nomics, business administration, 


and business law would prove 


more courses devoted enti 
products are otfered in all of the land grant ¢ 
For example, in our own institution, Oklahoma A. & M. Col 


1 is 


inn 


marketi 
MIOWICS 


ot th 


oOOpt rat 
VCs, 


upon 
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ymmodities, courses in the technical agriculture de 

be included For ex a student desiring em 
grain elevator should take courses offered in the 
ment, such as commercial grain grading and cereals. 
since the student needs a comprehensive understanding 
ind techniques of production as well as those associated 
ty careful selection of courses, the student should 


work with adequate training to become an effective 


Marketing Research 


Many problems arise with cooperative marketing and purchasing 
ssociations on which additional research is needed. Often these prob- 


f a technical nature and are faced by all agencies marketing 

commodities. Other problems, especially those dealing with 

rizations and operation methods, may be limited to cooperatives. 

the agricultural experiment stations, research is aiding in the 

solution of many of the problems faced by both private and cooperative 
marketing enterprises 


of the marketing research program of the Oklahoma 


ment Station are several projects dealing directly 
pro] u 


which mav be of value to coopera- 


is well as to other organizations. A project is in pro- 


th a cost analysis of multiple-unit and single-unit co- 
elevators An effort is being made to determine the 
efliciency of the two types of cooperative associations. 

this project | een directed at a comparison of farm 

Schedules were taken from 

ive at storage practices and 


rr? the 
rclcrmine tne Cosi 


has been directed to 
associations. Another 
operating practices ol 


ream stations surveved 


} 
| 
i 


in cotton marketing dea 
projects for which coope 
ts of which will be benefici: 
cessing and marketing units 
proyects are as follows: 


h irvested cotton, 
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The results of research work in the technical agriculture depart 
nents are often of value to businesses dealing with farmers as well as 
to farmers themselves, and cooperatives, of course, can share the bene 
fits. The close relationship between production and marketing causes 
cooperative associations to be very conscious of new technological im 
provement and production changes on the farms of member patrons 
Of importance also are research results in closely allied fields, such as 
im management, land economics, prices, and finance and credit 


PossIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN COLLEGE TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


Most land grant colleges with courses in agricultural economics and 
cooperative marketing in particular, have a suitable curriculum fo 
students interested in cooperative employment and through their re 
search programs are aiding in solving problems of marketing agencies 
including cooperatives. Some improvements needed in personnel train- 
ing and research for cooperatives are listed below. Some of the items 
in this list apply with equal force to all types of business organizations 
Others, for example the sponsorship of fellowships, short courses, and 
tours, are almost standard practice with some types of business but 
have been little developed by cooperatives. The list of suggested im 
provements includes: 


Greater care in advising students on course work for cooperative 
employment 


Cooperation between college and cooperatives on summer jobs 
for imterested students 


Joint college and cooperative sponsored tours of cooperative 


facilities in the state or area. 


Sponsoring of fellowships ol scholarships by cooperative asso 


ations 
Attendance of interested students at cooperative meetings 


Joint sponsored short courses for various interest groups 
(Students, young people, farmer-members, managers, book 
keepers, etc.) 


Joint discussion groups or seminars on college campuses by col 
lege instructors and cooperative leaders. 


Suggestions by cooperatives for desired research on specific 
problems -Howard S. Whitney 





The Agricultural Situation 
GENERAL 


Jemand 
The Korean war situation naturally tirusts itseil into every que S- 


on regarding the economic position of the nation and introduces great 


into any analysis of anticipated demand conditions. Farm 
other businessmen will be forced to make many adjust- 


uncertainty 


luation of mark pP yspects as the war rrovresses and 


, more definite shape. 
paring ourselves to appraise the 
look at the economic condition of 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 
benchmark for later analysis 


pointed out in the previous issue of CuRRENT FARM Eco- 
vel of demand and of economic activity generally has been 
during the first half of 1950 and promised to continue 

strong during the last half of 1950. However, it may be worth- 


} 


remember that a great deal of the consumer demand during 


50 has been based upon increased purchases on credit. If granted, 


Is on credit buying which have been. asked by President 
1! modify the credit purchases on both consumption goods 
ally houses, home furnishings, and automobiles. 

h the controls over materials and higher taxes 


] 


the President, probably will change the types of demand. 


iweregate demand for all materials need not neces 
iced, consumer demand is likely to shift to those commodi- 
not urgently needed by the government for militarv and 

ther security purposes 
Farly reports on economic conditions at midyear indicate that in 
dustrial activity in June exceeded the peacetime peak reached in Ox 
»ber and November of 1948 Ihe Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that “motor vehicle output in the first half of June was at the 
annual rate of , million units, by far the highest on record,”’ and 
that “steel operations and construction activity were close to the maxi 


mum rates possible with present resources.”® 


A substantial part of the increase in construction activity durin, 
the second quarter of 1950 was attributable to domestic homebuilding. 
In addition to this large output of durable goods, the output of non 


} 


durable goods such as petroleum products, textiles, chemicals, and rub 


U.S.D.A., B 


[112] 
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ber had moved to a new peak prior to recent United States action in 
Korea. 

The gradual increase in civilian employment continued through 
May and promised to increase further in June. The number of unem 
ployed decreased in May to the lowest level since April, 1949. In view 
of present conditions, this trend in unemployment probably will con 
tinue. 

In general, economic activity in the nation was moving toward a 
new postwar high. Now, however, it appears that civilian production 
will be cut back to make way for military supplies. If steel and construc 
ion activities have been near their effective capacities, then material 
for military expansion must come in part from civilian uses 


Price 


So far as consumer demand for agricultural products is concerned, 
the prospects are good. For the time being, the addition and strength 
ning of controls could direct more demand from durable goods to food 
products, with consequent rising prices. However, with prospective in 
creased taxes and with labor-management contracts in some industnes 
tied to cost-of-living indexes, and drastic rise in food costs is likely to 


bring urgent demands for price ceilings 


The June 15 index of prices received by Oklahoma farmers in 
creased 2 points from May to 265 percent of the 1910-14 base period. 
Che index of prices paid by United States farmers (old series) also in 

points from May to 60 percent of its base. As a result, the 


io for Oklahoma remained unchanged at 102 


> gain in Oklahoma agricultural prices may 
y prices of livestock and livestock product 
In the aggregate, crop price nained unchanged However, by com 
modity groups, rrVibie ( C1 | able I) In general, the 
ces of cotton and cott 
seed it iscellaneou ops registered the smallest declines for 


ny group The sharply high: rices for le and hogs more than 


o} 
t ‘ 1 } ] , 
offset declines for shee d lambs and caused higher meat anima 


prices Prices of dairy products were unchanged while chickens and 


‘ops were down slightly 

Compared with June, 1949, June, 1950 prices were up 5 percent 
\gain, much higher meat animal prices and slightly higher prices of 
dairy products contributed to the increase. The prices of chickens and 
eggs were off about 25 percent. However, much higher prices of grains 
and of miscellaneous crops than a year earlier more than offset the de 


cline in the price of cottonseed and caused a net gain for crops. 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage Changes in June Prices from Prices tn Selected 
Months by Commodity Groups: Oklahoma. 





From 
June 
1949 


AH Commoditic i §] 
fotal ¢ rops i ££ 
(,rau -~ OH 
Cotton and cottonseed 4 
Miscellaneous crops 
al Livestock and Livestock Produc 
Meat Animals 
Dairy Produ 


Chickens and Eggs 





Income 


the prices paid »y farmers may increase, the Korean 
| 

strengthen agricultural prices sufficiently to minimize the 

1950 net farm income which was expected earlier this vear. 


le \ ind ( P Collins 
CROPS 


Cotton 


lemand for cotton is now very strong. The outbreak of war 
and a lower cotton acreage than anticipated upset the market, 
has been based partly on expectations of “cold” war only and a 
us of cotton. ‘The cotton market is “jittery” because of 
uncertainties involved in estimating supply and demand 

\ major uncertainty involved in the supply is the 

ction to anticipate from the current crop The above 
population and cool, rainy weather create an indefi 

present critical stage of the crop Ihe major un 

mand are (1) the extent of the increase in demand 


rearmament and wars, both “hot” and “cold,” and 


f +t } ' 


} | 
SUrpPLUses r cotton mign i ? into short 


? nt 1 le J ttor 
pr sci pric level of cotton 


the estimated acreage should 


am 


equal t the 311 pounds per acre pro 


duced in 1948, the production would total only about 12 million bales 


On the other hand, if the vield should be as low as in 1945 (234 pounds) 
the crop would total only about 9.1 million bales An intermediate 
estimate based on the 1940-49 average vield of about 270 pounds 


smounts to about 10.5 million bales and is more commonly accepted 
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However, the cool, rainy weather and boll weevil damage may result in 
lower than average yields. The carryover on August | will likely be 
about 7.0 million bales. Exports for the year ending July 31 are now 
estimated at 5.6 million bales. Increased domestic demands arising 
from consumer stockpiling, such as for bed sheets and rearmament, al- 
most insure high domestic consumption next year of perhaps 10.0 
million bales or more compared to about 8.8 million bales this year. 


Rearming Europe, and “cold” war in the Asiatic areas, both likely 
mean high export demand for cotton of perhaps 5.0 million bales on 
more unless a major “shooting’’ war develops. If a major war does 
develop, many farmers likely will shift toward more extensive crops, and 
many cotton pickers will find other occupations, thereby restricting 
cotton production. Mechanization of hoeing and harvesting cotton is 
still rather limited. Present “surplus” stocks of cotton may also dis 
appear and shortages develop later in case of a major war. There ar 
some who think that marketing quotas may not apply to cotton it 
1951.—John D. Campbell 


Pecans 


Early tield checks indicate a less-than-normal pecan crop tor Okla 
homa this year. Carryover supplies in the hands of shellers are re 
ported to be low. The 1950 production of walnuts, filberts, and al 
monds will be lower than the 1949 record production. Prices fon pecans 
probably will average near 1949 prices. 

The problem of tree nut imports was subject to an investigation 


by the United States Tariff Commission to determine whether import 
quotas, or fees under Section 22, applied during the coming season 


Hearings were underway last month.—James R. Enix 


W atermelons 


Prices received for watermelons probably are averaging lower this 
vear because of heavier production The acreage in Oklahoma is about 
7 percent above last year kor all commercial areas in the United 


tates, the acreage is 4 percent above last year.—James R. Enix 


Wheat 


Wheat production in the Southwest this year was considerably bx 


low last vear. Oklahoma and Texas, oO principal wheat producers in 


the Southwest, harvested only 70 million ‘bushels compared with 19] 


million last year. Kansas, however, i : g more than the 164 
million bushels it harvested last ye 1e icreage reduction of 


14.6 percent. 
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[he nation’s wheat crop for this year is estimated at 945 million 
s, the first time in 7 years that it has been below the billion bushe! 


ai 


plishie 
mark Ihe domestic disappearance for this year is estimated to be 700 
million bushels and if exports should total 250 million, total disappear 
nee would be 950 million bushel is or about equal to the estimated crop 


Some the foreign producers of wheat, principally Canada and 
\ustralia, al have experienced bad weather for growing wheat 
Therefore, the responsibility of a larger-than-expected portion of the 
world market might fall to the United States, and wheat exported this 
ht igh as 375 million bushels. If this is the case, wheat 


mivi 
farmer for this year should range higher than last year 


tif 


FEED 

Pri ces of most feed grains have been — this spring than last, 
u f unfavor: Sabie weather and delayed planting conditions 
ne of feed grain prices is not expected to be as great 

conditions during July may 
continue bright. On July 1 this 
producti rn stood at 3.2 billion bushels, only 
hort of st year’s crop Ihe production of barley 
iter than that of a year ago. 
production will add further to 
i] feed supply including last 
about 5 to 10 percent below 


irryover is expected to be 


than normal] suppli 


thoma farmers v hold more livestock through the 


iew of the prospects for later than normal native 
than normal whe pasture.—Kenneth B. Boggs. 


ice Situation, USDA, BAE, June 1950 
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LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Beef Cattle 


Meat production this summer is expected to be about equal to that 


of last summer. Beef supplies, however, may not equal last year’s level 
until late in the season, because the additional cattle on feed are sched 
uled for later marketing. Grain-fed cattle will account for a large share 
of the additional beef supply late this yea 


(‘ABLE I1,—Stockyards Receipts of Salable Cattle and Calves at Oki 
homa City for Selected Periods of 1950, With Com parisons.® 





Percent Change 
1949 1950 From 1949 
Period 
Cattle a Cattle Calves 


January 36,513 yf Bob! 1,200 
February 31,4838 92 M4850 3,700 
March 16,675 5,83 225; 1.675 
April 30,330 5 28 ,()2 3,575 
May 21,853 3,165 2! 8,625 
June 17,421 5,711 1,05 $,975 
July 22,494 3,614 y 2,225 
Total 236,769 s1.515 93 95 "265,975 





* Compiled from Weekly Livestock Market Review , XXXII, January % 950-July 14 
United States Department of Ag iitu ’roduction and Marketing Administ 
Livestock Branch, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


TABLE 111.—Prices Received by Producers for Steers and Calves by 


Classes and Grades at Ol.lahoma City, Week Ending July 
14, 1950, With Compartsons.* 





Week Ending Percent 

— Change 
Julv 15, July 14, from 
1949 1950 1949 


Grade and Weight Ibs.) 


Dollars per cwt Percent 
Slaughter: 
Steers Gd. 700-900 24.50 29.75 
Med. 700-1100 21.25 26.25 
Com. 70--1000** 17.30 22.75 
Calves Gd. and Ch. 500 down 23 40 98 50 
Com. and Med. 500 down 18 60 2% 60 
Cull 500 down 13.90 18.30 
Feeder and Stocker: 
Steers Gd. 500-800 21.00 27 .00 
Med. 500-1000 17.75 24.45 
Com. 500-900 15.50 21.40 
Calves Gd. and Ch. 500 dow: 23 50 28.75 
(Steer) 
Med. 500 down 19.50 25.5 $29 





* Compiled from Weekly Livestock Market Reviews. Vols. XXXII, July 15, 1949 and XXXIII 
July 14, 1950. United States Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Livestock Kranch, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

** 700-1100 for 1950 
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During June and the first two weeks of July, receipts of cattle 


s at Oklahoma City ranged from 13 to 38 percent below mat 


go (Table II) So far this year, calf receipts have aver 


low a vear ago, whereas cattle marketings have been 


igher than last year. At Oklahoma City 
advances above price levels a year ago have characterized the 
lower grades lable III) Feeder and stocker steers grading medium 
ind common were 38 percent higher for the week ending July 14 than 
week a year earlier. Good slaughter steers and good to 


for the sal 
iround 21 to 22 percent above last 


choice 


n for the worse, prices probably will 


| teady or ris ighe) ring the remainder of the summer than 


now 


cattle likely will increase less in 
L. Tont 


late, compared with 
h retarded pastures. Six 


mction pel COW on ret ord; in Oklaho 
* 


lowest for the month in 21 years. 
throughout most of June in Oklahoma. 


fluid milk and manufactured 
fact that surpluses exist again this 
the fact that they are larger than usual 


wks under the support program is 


butterfat going 
sélling of a larg 


parity prices. 


ed to delive1 high 

ie manufactured prod 

yr vovernment storage 

i highly specialized and 
processors in encouraging mort 
producer he can talk over thes« 
with his grocer and other loca! 


lowe! COSTS of producing 


U.S.D.A., Wast 
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Milk producers listen attentively to Dr. Harold Olson (left, standing) of the 
Oklahoma A. & M. college dairy department as he discusses quality improve- 
ment. Producers quickly put into action the suggestions given at such meet 
ings, realizing the urgent need to deliver high quality milk and cream to the 
processor. 


Much milk is always used in modern military operations. Should 
the Korean war become more extensive, the present surplus supplies would 
quickly be used, and much more needed 


For the months ahead dairymen should remember the importanc 
of their business to themselves and to the national economy Also, tha 
dairying is one of the farm enterprises which requires labor, feed, and 


careful scientific planning to make a success. In Oklahoma, we ar 


vulnerable to extensive and severe price deductions for low quality 
products; therefore, there is a need for daily alertness to good marketin 
practices.—A. W. Jacob 


Hogs 


Phe 1950 spring pig crop is the third largest on record Phe num 
ber of spring pigs saved was estimated to be 60,079,000, or 3 percent 
more than a year ago. The number of sows farrowing this spring is es 
timated at 9,518,000 head; this is a 5 percent increase over the number 
farrowing last spring, but less than the 7 percent gain indicated last De 
cember. This decrease resulted primarily from a decrease in hog prices 
during the winter, and the rising prices of corn with the hog-corn ratio 
dropping to only a little above average. 


The report of fall breeding intentions indicate that the number of 
sows farrowing in the fall of 1950 will be approximately 6,017,000. If 
the number of pigs saved per litter equals the ten-year average and fall 
farrowing intentions materialize, the 1950 fall pig crop will be about 39 
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million head. This would be 5 percent larger than in 1949 and would 
esult in a combined pig crop of about 99.1 million head for 1950. 
Meat production has about ke pt pace with population growth, but 
there may be more beef and pork available the last quarter of this yea1 
than for the same quarter last yea he extra pork will come from 
the larger pig crop. Pork prices are expected to continue at about th 
same leve a vear ago; however, the trend of world affairs could have 


of influence in future months 


estimated spring pig crop for Oklahoma is 710,000 head as 

ynpared to 662,000 head a year ago. An estimated 111,000 sows far 

owed this spring in Oklahoma, an increase over the 105,000 head ot 

Breeding intention reports on June | indicate fall sow fa: 

101,000 head as compared to 97,000 in the fall of 1949. 

pigs saved per litter is equal to the 10-year average and 

tent !, the fall crop would be about 

total 1950 pig crop for Oklahoma 

356.000 head as compared to 1,802,000 a year ago 
and Raymond L. Wezgene 


s are slightly higher than they were a month 
at this time. 


Korean situation and plans for at least partial mob 


the outlook for poultry and eggs is some 


from farms and in cold storage would 
a war footing some ol 
army will eat more ¢ 


indicate that the army uses 


ros 
gp 
lians use about 350 eggs pe: 

ym civilian life to army life will, 

consumption about 414 eggs per 

y 


ree million men should suddenly quit civilian 
gg consumption of that group would increase by 


dozen per month Such increased consumption 


nd strengthen egg prices 


increased red meat purchases by the armed forces would 
igh and thus encourage increased civilian con 
sumption of eggs. Poultry meat, now in ample supply, may also be af 


way as egg en now, people are eating more 
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poultry because of relatively high red meat prices. Further increases in 
beef and pork prices might well accentuate the purchase of eggs and 
poultry meat. 


If the Korean situation should end quickly and the country return 
to a “cold war” economy, the outlook for poultry and eggs will continuc 
to be poor. There may be some seasonal rise in price for eggs, but it is 
likely to be smaller than normal and come later this year. The best 
quality, farm-fresh eggs are likely to show the highest seasonal increas¢ 


L. A. Parcher 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs.—\Uhe demand for both sheep and lambs ha 
been strong during the first six months of 1950. In the tmmediat 
future, according to some reports, prices may be expected to ten 
lower, mostly as a result of the normal seasonal price pattern for sheep 
and lambs. There are, however, three factors that may cushion the 
expected seasonal decline First, sheep and lamb numbers on farms ar 
down to 30.8 million head, which is considered extremely low (It is about 
15 percent below the 1945 level of production). Second, consume 
income and industrial production are at a record high, which assures a 
continuing strong demand; and, finally, the demand for wool may in 
crease, which would tend indirectly to strengthen the market for both 
sheep and lambs. 


Wool.—World wool production has increased the past few years to 
within 3 percent of the 1936-40 average (Table IV). This increased 


production, mostly in the Southern Hemisphere, has tended to bring 


TABLE 1IV.—Wool, Estimated World and Domestic Production, Greas: 
Basts, Average 1936-40, 194145, Annual 
1946 through 1950 





Average mual 
Region 
941-45 ° 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Million Pounds 
N. America 452.7 157.3 369.7 $34.7 $05.2 273.5 265 
Europe’ 483.4 146.0 100.5 $97.1 431.5 $43.7 $53.6 
Africa 336.8 $22.3 274.4 267.8 280.6 277.9 286.4 
Asia? $44.2 $36.7 339.6 $41.8 $54.5 353.1 $65.7 
S. America 638.9 7574 R95 754.3 689.0 706.3 715.6 
Australia 1051.9 1088.0 976.8 973.0 1031.0 1045.5 1100.0 
New Zealand 3138.8 $50.4 $67.0 $62.0 367.0 $70.0 $75.0 
World ‘Total $930.0 1040.0 $290.0 $720.0 3760.0 3790.0 $890.0 
United States 425.3 428.5 341.8 $09.4 280.5 253.4 247.0 





SOURCE: Foreign Crops and Markets, Vol. 60, No. 25, June 19, 1950, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

‘Two-year average. 

* Excluding U. S. S. R 
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production more nearly in line with consumption which, since the 
end of World War LL, has been running about 800 million pounds per 


Vth 


“ar above the innual clip 


The annual consumption ol apparel wool has average about 3.7 
pounds per capita since the war compared with an average of 2.1 
pounds for the period 1936-1940 \t the level of consumption that 
prevailed during the past three years, total world stocks of apparel 
vool were reduced considerably. The extent of the decline in world 
stocks of apparel wool is indicated by the total stocks on hand for the 


PI 
seasons, 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50, which were estimated at 4.2, 


’ 
j 


yd 2.8 billion pounds, respectively 


Woo! prices have been comparatively strong, reflecting the demand 


an increased population, high rate of industrial production, and a 
ot consumer income. 


1 


strong demand and high level of civilian consumption, which 

scom certain to continue if not strengthen, and current, recognized 
changes in governmental policy, which will move in the direction of 
ised procurement by the military element in world markets, may 

ed to strengthen wool prices in the months ahead provided 


measures are not invoked by statutorv law.—Raymond B 
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Price Indexes in the United States and Oklahoma and Indicators 
of Changes in Domestic Demand. 





PRICE INDEXES 
Average 1910-14100 INDICATORS OF 
SaaaaE - CHANGES IN DO. 
MESTIC DEMAND 
Index of 
Demand Index of 
Deposits Factory 
Oklahoma® Payrolls* * 


192%.2 1M 19080 100 


All-Com- 
modity 
Index of 
Wholesale Oklahoma 
Hog-Corn 
Price 
Ratio® 
14.43 
9.17 
11.15 
11.21 


Index of 

Prices 

Paid by 

onanie Farmers 

and Okla- United 

Month homa! States 

1910 LOS 102 OR 108 

1911 Ox 95 101 O5 

1912 % 100 100 101 

1918 10] 10] 10] 

1914 97 10] 100 10.55 

1915 100 ON 105 10.48 

1916 125 124 125 10.6) 

1917 198 75 149 9 59 

1918 2°68 ‘ 176 2 9 90) 

1919 236 , 202 202 14 

1920 22) 2 201 5° 

192] 109 ) 152 

1922 180 $2 149 

1923 16! 142 ! 

1924 165 

1925 164 

1926 134 

1927 I 

1928 151 100.3 

1929 14° 53 13° 5 99 § 
11s 


1930 12 5 | 11.04 77.4 


Index of Prices 
Received by 
Farmers 
Year - , 
U nited 
States 


United 


States 


97.0 
O58 
106.5 
102.0 


34 53 13° F 190.5 


92.0" 

L/ y 4 } 12s 86.6 

1942 ; 157 2 l 14.35 107.4 
19435 7 } 11.69 162.3 
1944 10.56 215.9 
1945 11.95 285.3 
1946 33 03 77 11.56 $35.3 
1947 2 j 24 a 4 13.34 $48.5 
, 12.69 $53.3 
1949 15.00 347.4 


Jan ? O35 , 9 556.6 329.7 


271.1 
396.9 


S514 


1948 


Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 


$53.6 
353.6 
449.6 
44.7 


$30.1 
$33.5 
337.1 


490 


$46.0 


SOURCES: Indexes of Oklahoma prices received by farmers, computed by Dept. Agri. Econ., 
Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Indexes of U. S8. prices received and 
prices paid by farmers and indexes of U. S. wholesale prices, from Agricultural Prices, 
Bur. of Agri. Econ., U. 8. D. A., Washington, D. C. Indexes of demand deposits in 
Oklahoma, calculated by Dept. Agri. Econ., Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., from data furnished 
by Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. Indexes of factory payrolls, from U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C 

' Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for 25 commodities. Revised, 1910-1939, in January, 
1940 

* These figures indicate the number of bushels of corn that could be purchased with 100 
pounds of live hogs at current Oklahoma prices received by farmers. 

*Demand deposits of Oklahoma member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in 
places under 15,000 population. 

* Unadjusted for seasonal variation. 

* Nine months only. Not available prior to April 1923. 

* Index numbers based on net demand deposits prior to 1936 and upon gross demand deposits 
since that date. For a discussion of this index see Current Farm Economics, Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station Series 49, Vol. 13, Nos. 1 and 2. Feb.-Apr. 
1940. p. 41. 

' Revised. 
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